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HARVESTING WITH A REAPER 







THE ORKNEY CROFT 


THE EXHIBITION in Stromness Museum which this booklet is designed 
to introduce seeks to show '^(tephically the kind of home that the small 
Orcadian farmer once occupied, along with his few personal possessions 
and the tools he used. Where possible, glimpses are given of the social 
life he enjoyed with his family and his neighbours. 


The Orkney farmhouse of the older style would seem to resemble in 
its basic plan the Norse longhouse of the 9th and 10th centuries, but its 
appointments, because of the widespread use of stone for furnishings, are 
reminsicent in an odd way of stone-age settlements like Skara Brae. 

Often the dwelling-house was built in line with the byre, bam and 
stable, each opening into the other—an obvious convenience in the dark, 
windy winter, when the light to be carried was a koly (little iron open lamp, 
often known as a krais ieV 

Few houses of this kind are now to be seen, and those that still stand 
with their recessed beds of stone (neuk beds) and their stone cupboards, 
or aumbries, are (except for a notable exception at Kirbister, Birsay) more 
or less ruinous. 



CRAA’ NEST, RACKWICK 

The very oldest houses, unlike the small croft houses of the last cen¬ 
tury or two, were built irregularly, large stones and small ones being used 
in such a way (with characteristic spinning’) that courses of masonry are 
hardly to be identified. They were also built f with the rig’ (i.e. end-on to 
the slope) to allow for easy drainage of byre and stable. Most of them con¬ 
sisted of two rooms, known at one time as firehouse and sellar, but later 
on as but-hoose and ben-hoose; 

Somewhere near the middle of the beaten clgy or flagged floor of the 
fire-house was built a low isolated wall called the back, against which the 
peat fire was built. This room had an outer door on the side wall near the 
gable, which the animals, in going into the adjoining byre, also used. All 
the space between this door and the fire (sometimes partly occupied by 
hens oh their hallan, and calves in tiny beuls or stalls, or by the brood sow) 
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LUM, KIRBISTER-J. Comloquoy 

A smooth flagstone, resting on upright stones or a wooden frame, was 
known as the bink and served the purpose of a dresser, The water tub, or 
sae, was placed on a shelf of stone at the bottom of a rounded recess in the 
Tront wall. Food was stored in the ammery , a cupboard with stone shelves, 
which was frequently lined neatly with flagstones. Near the floor might 


was called oot-by. With the smoke hole, or lum, overhead, with the drop¬ 
pings of animals on the floor, and with the heap of ashes pushed through- 
a hole in the fire wall, it was hardly salubrious. Any comfort the house had 
to offer was to be found in-by , between the fire and the inner wall. Here 
stood the straw-backed stools of the master and mistress,, with perhaps 
low creepies for the children. 


HOUSE INTERIOR, ORPHIR-T. Kent 
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be goose nests, three or four square recesses. Over the fire was a beam 
called the pauntree, from which as occasion demanded the three-taed. P°t* 
or iron kettle, or yetlin .(griddle) were suspended, often by a thick rope of 
straw. One or two " neuk beds in a stone-built lean-to, partially screened by 
upright flagstones, were let into the back wall and shared the genial warmth 
of the fire, which in old times was never allowed to go out. A dead hearth 

meant bad luck. . ir . 

In the adjoining room, o r sellar , there was normally a stone shelf (quern 
iedder> for the quern (hand-mill) for grinding meal and malt). Also in this 
room were th e gtoiT (meal-chest), the stores of potatoes and ale, and a box- 
bed for the guid-man and his wife. A plout kirn , for churning butter, and 
die ale-kim were frequently stored in the sella~ 



Much used in the house w.er«- 
baskets of straw of various sizes, 
called cubbies . These might include 
‘peat-cubbie’, ‘ass-cubbie* (for the 
ashes), hen-cubbies (for the fowls to 
lay in), and the tiny ‘speun-cubbie* 
for the family’s horn spoons. An 
inner ‘door’ consisted sometimes of 
a straw mat, called a flackie, 

f*rom straw ropes stretched 
across the house might be suspended 
half-dried fish and pieces of pork 
and mutton. There was so much smoke 
among the beams oot-by that mutton 
or geese hung there could be reestid, 
or smoked. 

Frequently, the only windows 
were skylights let into the roof. The 
roof itself was occasionally of thatch 
but often of large flagstones covered 
with turf. It was supported by the mini¬ 
mum of couples (rafters) owing to 
the scarcity and dearness of timber. 

Sometimes a more modern house 
would replace the traditional dwel¬ 
ling, but it was quite customary to 
adapt the old house to later needs. 
Many of the interiors which found 
their way into photographs were of 
the adapted house, whose fairly com¬ 
modious original rooms might be divi¬ 
ded by intrusive gables (one of them 
containing fireplace and chimney to 
replace the old back) or by an ar¬ 
rangement of box-beds set back to 
back to partition off separate little 


MAKING A CUBBIE— 
Linklater, Dounby 


chambers. Windows were inserted in the walls, and some wooden furniture 
introduced, such as a wooden table and a plate-rack or range. Such things 
as sae-binks and ammeries were considered to be obsolete and the y wer f 
built up when the walls were plastered over. Many of the new cottages 
which were built last century had no interior walls of stones, but were 


divided into but, ben and closet by box-beds. 

When the original house grew too small for a large family, extra sleep¬ 
ing accommodation in the form of a chaumer was built directly in front of 
the house. This, with an orra-house, or shed, gave some shelter in stormy 
weather. The passage between the houses was called a kloss. 

Just as in the house the small Orkney farmer had to be content wrth 
the simplest arrangements and furnishings, sotooinfanmmgtaskshehad 
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WINDMILL, NORTH RONALDSAY-T. Kent 

make do with primitive implements. For a long time he cut his cro£ with a 
heuk (sickle), and threshed it with a flail. He used oxen or small highland 
horses to pull a single-stilted plough that the Pharoahs would have recog¬ 
nised. If he had no horses, and his ploughing had been done by someone 
else, he would yoke himself to the wooden harrow, weight it with stones, 
and laboriously break up the soil in which he intended to sow his oats or 
bere. The first carts he used were low-slung, with solid wooden wheels. 

His little farm would form part of a tun-ship (township), surrounded by 
a turf wall to keep the domestic animals away in summer from the cultivated 
fields. He would possess a number of tiny strips of land, called rigs , awk¬ 
wardly intermingled with those of his neighbours. He would be bound by 
age-old usages and an astonishing variety of superstitious practices. 

This type of farming was on the way out early in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and long before the end of that century Orkney agriculture had been 
completely revolutionised, but some of the implements were preserved and 
are on exhibition in local museums. The most notable feature of the old 
farm buildings was the round kiln (called in Orkney kil), so beautifully 
made that a relatively large number remain intact. This was built on to the 
end of the bam, into which it opened, and used for drying grain and malt. 
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GRINDING WITH THE QUERN-T. Kent 

Malt was much used, for ale was a necessity at harvest-time or Yule, 
or when people were thirsty at peat-cutting, or had eaten too much salt 
fish It was heated, spiced, fortified with spirits, and poured into the 
wooden bride’s-cog at a wedding. For weddings were once great occasions, 
lasting a day and a night or longer. The traditional wedding walk, from the 
bride’s house to the manse (where the couple were married) and back again, 
was continued into this century, and there are pictures of this in the exhibi- 

tion *A newly-married couple might share the same bed as they had used 
since falling in love, for the innocent old Scandinavian style of courtship 
was common throughout Orkney. It was made necessary by the weather and 
by the lack of amenity in the little farmhouse. 

When a child was to be bom, a Bible and a piece of iron were care¬ 
fully placed on a shelf in the bed, to protect the mother and her baby from 
the assaults of tr ows and fairies. When the delivery was safely accomplished 



THE START OF THE WEDDING WALK, HARRAY-Linklater, Dounby 
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HORSE DRAWN SHOP 

neighbours called in to see the child and were given blide-maet, a little 
feast of scones and ale. 

After a death, the corpse usually stayed in the house for eight days. 
The neighbours assisted in the leek-wake, sitting up with and watfchlngthe 
corpse throughout the night. Ale and spirits were as plentiful at a funeral 
as they were on a feast day. 

Lack of any kind of luxury in the Orkney croft-house was compensated 
for by the stability of family relationships, and by a .great sense of kinship 
among neighbours who shared the same conditions and attitude to life. Their 
chief joy was to visit each other on winter nights and to re-tell the old 
stories. Their chief sorrow was when the family was broken up, as it in¬ 
evitably was, and the young men left the islands to seek work as whalers 
or as merchant seamen, or as fur traders in the fabulous *Nor-Wast\ 
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OX-CART IN GRAEMSAY-T. Kent 


DOUNBY SHOW, 1908-D.R.G.B. 


THE DEERNESS COACH, 19I4-X8 WAR 














ORKNEY NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY 

MUSEUM 

ALFRED STREET, STROMNESS 


ALWAYS ON DISPLAY: 
ORKNEY BIRDS 
ORKNEY BIRDS 9 EGGS 
ORKNEY SBELLS 
ORKNEY STONE AGE 
ORKNEY SHIP MODELS 
ORKNEY FOSSILS 



Open 11 a.m.—12.30 p.m. and 1.30—5 p.m. 

(Open 10 a.m. in July and August) 

Closed—Sundays, Thursday Afternoons and Stromness Holidays 

Admission—10p., Children 3p., Membership 50p. 
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